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“A great many people speak as though the 
end of the war in Europe were near. I hope 
they may prove right. . . It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that unless we make some grave 
strategical mistake, the year 1944 will see the 
climax of the European war. .. Unless some 
happy event comes, on which we have no 
right to count, 1944 will see the greatest sac- 
rifice of the British and U S armies.”— 

Prime Minister WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, speaking in 
London. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











Those who view the political 
scene dispassionately are 
pretty well agreed that we 
shall have a Republican 
House in ‘44. And, as Mr 
Clapper points out on pg 4, ic 
is possible that we may see a 
Republican majority in the 
Senate. (Even if Republicans 
are not numerically superior 
they will doubtless dominate 
since independents and dis 
sident Democrats will join 
them in battling New Deal.) 


Conceivably, we may face a 
condition a yr hence—if Mi 
Rosevelt is nominated andj 
elected—where the President 
is confronted by a politically 
antagonistic Congress. Shal! 
we, then, duplicate the disas- 
trous experience of Mr. Wil- 
son, in the period following 
the last war? 


Not necessarily. Undoubted- 
ly Mr Roosevelt, in that posi- 
tion, would take a licking on 
some domestic issues (he is be- 
ing thwarted even now by the 
present Congress). But there 
is substantial agreement be- 
tween Pres and Republican 
leaders on world policies. 


Conditions ‘are markedly dif- 
ferent from those faced by 
Mr Wilson in 1919 when, ill 
and disillusioned, he sought to 
“sell” his League of Nations 
to the country. The people 
today are world-minded. Ex- 
cept for a few extremists, the 
trend is away from isolation- 
ism. This tendency will be 
even more pronounced in the 
new Congress. 


This is not to say that Mr 
Roosevelt will be the Demo- 
cratic candidate, or that he 
can be elected. But, as we 
have said many times before, 
if he is not the Party stand- 
ard-bearer, no other Demo- 
crat now in sight can be 
elected. 
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q STEPPED-UP OFFENSIVE: Moscow conference has un- 
& doubtedly cleared the air for action. Particularly significant 


Russia may soon be on Rumanian soil and Anglo-Ameri- 
can thrust in Balkans might be concerted action to isolate 
entire Balkan area from Germany. Turkey may join in. 


Before we meet again on this 
page, the Russians will celebrate the 
anniversary of the incredible Red 
Army offensive, which began at 
Stalingrad. That offensive has been 
practically continuous for a yr, and 
we are amongst those who confi- 
dently believe it has by no means 
spent its strength. Winter, tradi- 
tional ally of the Russian warriors, 
has checked in on the Eastern front. 
While snows may slow the drive in 
the south, the freezing of the north- 
ern marshes should speed activity 
in that sector. We shall not be sur- 
prised to receive confirmation of 
scattered rumors that affrighted 
Nazis have already retreated in the 
north to approximately the Rus- 
Sian-Esthonian border. With Po- 
lotsk, the key communications point 
to the northern area threatened, 
there would appear no sound mili- 
tary reason for attempting to de- 
fend present exposed positions. Po- 
litically, of course, there is every 
reason to do so. But the Nazi po- 
litical position may have deterior- 
ated to a point where safety out- 
weighs psychology. 


WAR’S DURATION: U S this wk 
marked the 700th day of war. How 
much longer European phase will 
continue is any man’s guess. But 
the impression of unanimity con- 
veyed by the Moscow conference, 
plus the events developing day upon 
day, indicate with increasing clar- 
ity that we approach the end. As 


prophesies... 


is agreement over clashing interests in Balkans. Immediate 
result may be a move by Allied forces across Adriatic to 
Yugoslavia, correlated with an invasion of Greece and 
Aegean isles from N Africa 
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ud/or Middle East. 


we have said before, we now are in 
a phase of the war where conditions 
might conspire to bring a relatively 
nearly end. However, we expect 
fighting to continue for a minimum 
of six mo’s. We believe it fairly safe 
to gamble that European war will 
not run to 1000 days. 


FRANCE: Upheaval of the wk, 
which placed Gen de Gaulle as 
chairman of French Nat’l Commit- 
tee of Liberation (He was formerly 
co-president with Giraud) is result 
of “a message from the moles”. De 
Gaulle has been particular hero of 
French Underground. They insisted 
on greater degree of recognition. 
However, De Gaulle appears prema- 
ture in statement attributed to him 
from Algiers to effect that French 
Nat’l Committee will be ruling body 
for France when enemy has been 
driven out. Prime tenet of Allied 
statesmen, most recently reaffirmed 
at Moscow, is that each liberated 
nation shall be free to determine its 
own form of gov’t. In the interval, 
it is probable that France will have 
a governing body patterned upon 
that which Gen Eisenhower has just 
announced for Italy. 


PACIFIC: Prompt action in an- 
nouncing the loss of two destroyers 
has squelched extravagant Japanese 
claims of damage inflicted. State- 
ment of a naval spokesman that 
“All.U S vessels sunk in the S and 
S-w Pacific have now been an- 
nounced” is reassuring. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“I lied about everything; a guy 
has to get a job somehow.”—TuHos 
V DeLoRENzo, pres, Brewster Air- 
craft local, UAW, admitting before 
a House investigating committee 
that he had used various aliases 
and made false statements con- 
cerning his age, police record, etc. 
(Committee is investigating Brew- 
ster failure to meet Navy plane 
contract schedules.) 

“ ” 
“Will the party who pilfered my 
baby’s pants please meet me in 
the club car to match and see 
whether I get the pants or she gets 
the baby.”—Sign posted in ladies’ 
retiring room of a Rock Island train. 
Diapers were ret’d! 


“ ” 


“A good hickory switch, judicious- 
ly used, is still the best method ot 
child rearing.”—Dr GEO W CRANE, 
psychologist. 

“I'd change places with Heifetz 
any day. It’s a lot easier to get on 
a street car with a fiddle than a 
harp.” — Harpo Marx, quoted in 
Look. 

“ ” 

“We will have a crack in German 
nerve this winter. I don’t know the 
date, but morale will collapse when 
the basis of education cracks. That 
is militarism, and it is cracking.”— 
Emit Lupwic, German biographer. 

‘Ty ” 

“If the Americans wanted to do 
it, they could.” — Mrs MaAartuHILpE 
ScuarF, Austrian refugee, when 
someone told her, jokingly, that N 
Y’s huge Empire State bldg had 
been moved to its present position 
from a site 2 blocks away. 





“I’m going to stay here as long 
as there’s anyone left to clap.”— 
Mary MarTIn, who has deserted 


Hollywood (“They treat you as if 
you were a commodity, not a human 
being”) to appear in the broadway 
hit, One Touch of Venus. 

“Although everything is possible 
in this world, it is absolutely im- 
possible that I should lose my rea- 
son or have a nervous breakdown. 
Nothing can hit me.”—ApDOoLF Hir- 
LER, speaking on anniversary of 
Munich putsch of 1923. 

ity ” 

“To deny that the gov’t at Wash- 
ingion harbors many officials, (1 
will not call them bureaucrats) who 
believe the press properly should be 
handmaiden of the state, is to be- 
tray a naive ignorance of what is 
going on.”—PavuL BELLAMy, editor, 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, delivering 
Mellett lecture at Ohio State U. 

“ ” 

“Instead of the soft, flabby weak- 
lings which the Japs counted on to 
cause our downfall, they are being 
greeted by tough, hardened men 
Possessed of intestinal fortitude 
with a capital G.”—Brig-Gen Ros’t 
L DENIG, commemorating 168th an- 
niversary of U S Marines. 


“Dear U S Army: My husband 
asked me to write a recommend 
that he supports his family. He 
cannot read, so don’t tell him. He 
ain’t done nothing but raise hell 
and drink lemon essence since I 
married him 8 yrs ago, and I got 
to feed 7 kids of his. I need the 
grub and his bed for the kids. So 
just take him and send him as far 
as you can.”—An Ever-Loving Wife 
in Poinsett Co, Ky, addressing local 
draft board. (Yes, poor Pap’s in the 
Army now!) 

“It would be a one-night stand 
in Warsaw!”—BETTyY GRABLE, asked 
to comment on the suggestion of 
Marshal Badoglio that Hitler and 
Mussolini be put in cages and ex- 
hibited thruout Europe. 


Ti ” 


“When we consider that business 
and professional men obtain in- 
formation vital to them, and help- 
ful in increasing war production, 
who can say that conventions do 
not serve a useful purpose in these 
times?”—L B ERMLING, Sec’y Great- 
er Chicago Hotel Ass’n. 

“ ” 

“Our one objective is to get across 
this narrow strip of channel water, 
land on the continent, and to do 
so as quickly as possible.”—Lt-Gen 
Jacosp L Devers, commander Ameri- 
can forces in European theatre. 


6 ” 


“The function of the Good Sa- 
maritan is now taken over by the 
Good Neighbor.”—RayMonD GRAM 
SwInc, commenting on formation 
of United Nations Relief & Reha- 
bilitation Administration (UNRRA). 
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Second Thoughts on 
The Election 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Republicans are almost certain to 
take the House next yr. Already 
they are within 14 seats of Demo- 
crats. In the Senate, seats of 21 
Democrats must be filled in "44. A 
doz are in debatable states. A 
change of 10 seats would give Re- 
publicans control. It could happen. 


The Democratic administration is 
living on borrowed time. 


American political control moves 
in cycles. . . I question whether 
this is, for the time being, what it 
started out to be—a revolt against 
Roosevelt. It is a revolt agains: 
domestic policies of the New Deal. 
Reforms produce many irritations. 
There are maladjustments. Times 
are better. Labor is bitter over 
wage repression. Taxes are high. 
Reforms go in waves. Then people 
become tired. Nostalgia is part of 
it and we're all dreaming of a white 
Christmas. People want a change 
back to something they won't get. 
They won’t get it because the clock 
does not turn back. 

Republicans will not abolish social 
security, or collective bargaining, or 
the practice of finding work for the 
unemployed. Willkie and Dewey 
are promising that. The usual his- 
tory will be repeated. The reform- 
ers will be kicked out and the re- 
forms will stay. 

Whatever happens, it will not af- 
fect the nation’s new foreign policy. 
It is not a revolt against Roosevelt, 
the war leader, world statesman. 

Fortunately, Republican leaders 
have established a remarkable de- 
gree of nat’l unity. That is re- 
vealed by the almost universally fa- 
vorable response to the Moscow 
conference work. Both parties are 
joined in a resolve to try this time 
to make the victory last—Abridged 
from Mr. Clapper’s syndicated col. 


CONFIDENCE 

A somewhat complicated machine 
had broken down and the village 
jack-of-all-trades was called in to 
look at it. “Can you fix it?” asked 
the owner, doubtfully. 

“A man made it,” ans’d the local 
expert.—The High Road, h m Rice, 
Barton Co. 


CONSERVATION 

A middle-aged Negro, employed 
for 20 yrs at a southern plant, be- 
gan to develop an increasing apti- 
tude for avoiding work. Every time 
the foreman looked for Geo, he’d 
find him behind the rain barrel 
sitting in the sun. Finally, taking 
the veteran to task, the foreman 
asked why he didn’t stop loafing 
and buckle down to work. 

“Boss” replied the Negro, “Ah 
hears tell good men am mighty 
scarce dese days, so Ah says to 
mahself, ‘Geo, yo’ bettah take good 
care o’ yo’se’f.’”—Net Results, h m, 
H A Hopf & Co. 


DEATH—in War 


Paul Gallico has written: “Men 
in battle do not know, or believe, 
that they are about to die, for if 
they did, there would be no more 
battles.” I don’t believe that is 
true of the crew of a Fortress on a 
deep penetration. They have to 
get accustomed to the idea that 
they are going to die. If they fail 
to adjust to this knowledge, they 
crack up and go to the rest home. 
—Lt-Col Berne Lay, Jr, U S Air 
Corps, “What it Takes to Bomb 
Germany”, Harper’s, 11-’43. 


DRINK—Drinking 


In driving a car, a tight nut is 
more dangerous that a loose bolt.— 
Threads, h m Geometric Tool Co. 

iT% ” 

A drunkard is a fellow who is sot 
in his ways—Protestant Voice. 


EDUCATION—Cost 


The taxpayer without children 
may contend he receives nothing 
for the 28c per day he pays, on the 
average, for education. Yet, he 
lives in the most democratic, cul- 
tured, progressive, plentiful, en- 
lightened nation on earth. A ma- 
jor distinction between America 
and other countries is our public 
school system.—Byron E_ Kirsy, 
“Education Costs But Little”, Jour- 
nal of Education, 9-’43. 


IT’S AN 


IDEA/ 





It is likely that defense indus- 
tries on the outskirts of great 
cities will be the preferred sites 
for postwar manufacturing. 

Instead of living in suburbs 
and commuting to the cities to 
work, it may become normal for 
people to live in the cities and 
commute to the suburbs to work. 

Thinly populated cities ex- 
tending in a vast area far beyond 
present boundaries, may com- 
prise the great metropolises of 
the future. A new unit of gov't 
—the metropolitan region, which 
will consist not only of the cen- 
tral city, but it’s hinterland of de- 
pendent and co-operating towns 
—is emerging and beckoning for 
recognition—Dr Louis WIRTH, 
prof of sociology, U of Chicago. 











EDUCATION— Profit 

Does education pay? Does it pay 
to sharpen the tools before working 
with them?—Ear_t Riney, Church 
Management. 


GLOOM—Unfounded 

Who has not felt the thrill of 
early spring when all nature seems 
ablaze with joy and happiness? 
Only in the human heart is there 
room for gloom. Some old man, 
somewhere, starts the inevitable re- 
port, “‘'he peaches are all killed.” 

Yet, when early autumn gluts the 
market with ripe lucious peaches, 
the ill report is quickly forgotten, 
the old man easily forgiven, and all 
ears are ready to catch his annual 
forecast of a hard winter because 
some caterpillar had a spot on its 
back.—Rev R I Humserp, “Thanks- 
giving”, Moody Monthly, 11-’43. 


INGENUITY 


A bootblack in Times sq, eyed an 
Army officer speculatively, but held 
off long enough to take out and 
consult a dog-eared booklet pictur- 
ing military insignia. Then, con- 
fidently, he saluted the officer. 

“Hi, Major, how ’bout a shine?” 

P S—He gat the joh—N Y Times 
Mag. 
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“ 


. we must win the war or else” 


Probably the last man you would pick for a war correspondent is shy, 


gentle ERNIE PYLE. 


Yet when the record of this conflict is written, Ernie’s 


name is certain to be high on the list of those whose words brought the 


war to our home front. 
strategy. And doesn’t pretend to. 
Ernie just writes about folks. 


Ernie doesn’t know a blessed thing about military 
While others forecast and analyze, 
Our folks. 


His is the average-eye view. And 


America eats it up. Pyle’s daily dispatches from England, and from Africa, 


were read avidly by millions. 


And now they’ve been put between the 


covers of a just-published book, Here is Your War (Holt, $3.) 
This excerpt is from the concluding summary, “Aftermath”, written 


shortly after the winning of Tunisia. 


Mr. Pyle ret’d to the U S early this 


fall, is now at his home in Albuquerque, N M, on a brief holiday. 


What I have seen in N Africa has 
altered my own feelings in one re- 
spect. There were days when I 
gloomed with the desperate belief 
that it was actually possible for us 
to lose this war. I don’t feel that 
Way any more. Despite our strikes, 
bickering and confusion back home, 
America is producing. Even here 
at the far end of just one line the 
trickle has grown into an impres- 
sive stream. 

We are producing at home, hard- 
Apparently it takes 
a country like America about two 
yrs to become wholly at war... If 
I am at all correct, we have about 
changed our character and become 
a war nation. I can’t yet see when 
we shall win, or over what route 
geographically, or by which of the 
many means of warfare. But no 
longer do I have any doubts at all 
that we shall win. 

The men over here have changed, 
too. For a yr, everywhere I went. 
soldiers inevitably asked: “When do 
you think we'll get to go home?” 
and “When will the war be over?” 
The home-going desire was once 
so. dominant that I believe our sol- 
diers over here would have voted— 
if the question had been put—to 


go home immediately, even if it 
meant peace, on terms of something 
less than unconditional surrender 
by the enemy. 

That isn’t true now. Sure, they 
all want to go home. SodolI. But 
there is something deeper than 
that, which didn’t exist six mo’s 
ago. I can’t quite put it into words 
—it isn’t any theatrical proclama- 
tion that the enemy must be de- 
stroyed in the name of freedom; i:’s 
just a vague but growing individual 
acceptance of the bitter fact that 
we must win the war or else, and 
that it can’t be won by running 
excursion boats back and _ forth 
across the Atlantic carrying home- 
Sick vacationers. . . 


That’s the stage our soldiers are 
in now—the ones who have been 
over since the beginning. It seems 
to take about that long. It’s only 
in the last few wk’s that I have be- 
gun to hear frequent remarks, said 
enthusiastically and sincerely about 
the thrill it will be to see Paris and 
to march down the st’s of Berlin. 
The immediate goal used to be the 
Statue of Liberty; more and more 
it is becoming Unter den Linden. 
When all our army has bridged 
that gap we shall be on our way! 








INGENUITY 

An Army nurse gave a brassiere 
to one of the New Guinea girls and 
sort of waited to see what she would 
do with it. The Dobadura deb dis- 
appeared into the bush, and later 
that day ret’d, wearing the bra 
around her stomach. All the small 
items which she would normally 
have carried in a little net pouch 
were now in two convenient pockets. 
—Sgt Cuas D Pearson, “Notes From 
New Guinea”, Collier’s, 10-23-"43. 


LAW—Divine 

We cannot break God’s laws—but 
we can break ourselves against them. 
—A MAvuDE RoypDEN, well-known 
London Minister.. 


MARRIAGE—Mercenary 


Our method—for a direct people 
—is strangely circuitous. We make 
inquiries about Papa’s wealth, and 
when we have satisfied ourselves on 
that score, we proceed romantically. 
—Davin L Coun, Love in America 
(Simon & Schuster). 





“What it Will Cost to Beat Japan,” 
—WALTER Pitkin, Liberty, 11-13-'43. 

Want to understand how to run 
a global war on practically noth- 
ing? Study Nipponomics, science oi 
the New Order. Long before Pearl 
Harbor, Japs were living on nickel- 
a-day diet and liking it—thanks to 
Prof Tasasu Saiki, director, Im- 
perial Gov’t Inst for Nutrition. 
More than 10 yrs ago he was com- 
manded to find cheapest possible 
well balanced diet. Having estab- 
lished nickel-a-day diet, he pre- 
pared for worst ‘kind of wartime 
blockade. 250 experts brought in 
sainples of every green thing that 
grows anywhere in islands—as well 
as mushrooms, lichens, silver moss, 
etc. They examined every part of 
each plant, seeking something man 
might digest. Charts were drawn, 
showing edible parts in color. 

Not a few common garden flowers 
had highly nutritious bulbs. Many 
common husks were excellent. Sev- 
eral molds proved rich in enzymes 
aiding digestion. 

I recently talked with Americans 
who left Tokio just before Pearl 
Harbor. “The Japanese” said they 
gleefully “are on the verge of fam- 
ine. At the very swankiest hotels 
they were serving rats. Ugh!” 

My good friends all, you don’t 
know Saiki. Those cooked rats 
didn’t prove famine. Not in the 
least. You see, Saiki thought it 
would be fine to try out wartime 
foods on foreigners. If they died 
or went goofy from eating some- 
thing—so sorry! But no son of 
heaven would then eat the stuff. 

All free people on this earth 
must join in annihilating Japs. For 
Nipponics leads to a world of slaves. 
If we must go broke, all right—we 
go broke. But a penniless man in a 
free world is richer than a million- 
aire in the New Nippon. 
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News of the New 


ENGINEERING: There has never, 
heretofore, been a satisfactorily ac- 
curate method of measuring the 
temperature of exploding or burn- 
ing gases, as in a gasoline engine. 
Standard thermometer ffor this 
purpose employs 5 platinum-rho- 
dium wires, electrical resistance of 
which increases as temperature 
rises. Resistance is measured by an 
electrical instrument and _ trans- 
lated into degrees of temperature. 
British journal, Nature, describes 
procedure developed at U of Leeds. 
It was found that some of the gases 
not completely burned settled on 
the wires—platinum promotes com- 
bustion—and there completed com- 
bustion, giving thermometer extra 
rise in temperature. By coating 
wires with quartz, this difficulty is 
overcome, and true temperatures 
recorded. 

FOOD—Dr Fred Lorenz, U ot 
Calif, told American Chemical so- 
ciety group this wk he has developed 
way to make tough old roosters 
taste like young, tender birds. He 
feeds ’em pills containing estrogen, 
a female sex hormone. Fed to young 
roosters, pills fatten them much 
quicker than usual. 

Apple syrup, said to rival maple, 
is latest by-product of British Co- 
lumbia’s fruit industry. 

HYGIENE: Journal of American 
Medical Ass'n records still another 
discomfort of servicemen in China- 
Burma-India area: an itching rash, 
resulting from identi'ying marks 
made on laundry. It is believed to 
be caused by the oil of the tree 
from which natives obtain their 
marking fluid. This tree is a mem- 
ber of same family as poison ivy 
plant of N America. 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: There’s a new wax 
emulsion textile finish now being 
used by mfgrs and commercial 
laundries on washable fabrics. Af- 
ter treatment, goods repel water, 
resist stains, stay clean and fresh 
for longer time, require less severe 
laundering. Reported especially 
suitable for hospital uniforms, work 
clothes, curtains, tablecloths, etc. 
It is a Canadian product and is be- 
ing used experimentally in Cana- 
dian Army on service garments. 





The Thankful Heart 


I sit down to my meat with 
thankfulness, and admire the 
hand of God’s providence which 
has thus spread my table in the 
wilderness. . . I would like to tell 
(my philosophy) to discontented 
people who cannot enjoy what 
God has given them, because they 
see and covet something that He 
has not given them. All our dis- 
contents. . . spring from the want 
of thankfulness for what we 
have.—DANIEL Deroge, The Jour- 
nal of Robinson Crusoe, (1719). 











OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


The scene is a little town in Nor- 
way. A loyal Norwegian is talking 
to the local Quisling. “What” he 
asks, “will you do when the Allies 
win the war?” 

“Ah” replied the official, “Ther 
I will put on my hat and clear out?” 

“But” persisted the small-towner 
“what will you put your hat on?’”— 
Curt Reiss, This Wk. 


PERSISTENCE—Lack 

The trouble with most of us in 
trying times is that we quit trying. 
—Equitable Agency Items, h m 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


PROPAGANDA—Nazi 


Current tenor of Nazi propagan- 
da is reflected in questions asked 
by German prisoners recently 
brought to the U S. Here are sam- 
ples: 

“Can I see the bombed ruins of 
Chicago?” 

“Have the _ Indians 
Washington lately?” 

“Are the Japs still bombing San 
Diego every night?”—Parade. 


attacked 


RACES— Jewish 


Fortune tellers are supposed to be 
Hitler’s weakness. One being near 
Hitler’s quarters, she was told the 
Fuehrer wanted a reading. 

“You will die on a Jewish holi- 
day,” the seeress said. 

“Why .a Jewish holiday?” in- 
quired Hitler. 

“Because, whenever you die it will 
be a Jewish holiday.”—American 
Hebrew. 
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This housing shortage is getting 
so tough in some areas, our scouts 
report that housewives actually are 
afraid to launch fall cleaning. No 
sooner are the curtains down until 
the doorbell starts ringing—folks 
inquiring if the family is about to 
move. One exasperated matron even 
went so far as to hang a sign on 
the front door: “NO! We Aren’t 
Moving! Just Cleaning House!” 

Speaking of shortages—there’s the 
policeman crop. It’s by no means 
adequate for present abnormal re- 
placements. And some municipal- 
ities are pretty badly worried. 
While the lady “harness bull” is 
still a bit visionary, it’s a fact that 
feminine traffic cops are definitely 
in. At last count, 17 cities had in 
service, or were training, women 
traffic officers. Yes! They'll be 
pistol-packin’ mamas! 

War Dep't, concerned by fact that 
Army insignia has been getting into 
unauthorized hands (example: 
servicemen home on furlough some- 
times sport service ribbons to 
which they aren’t entitled) takes 
steps to tighten regulations. After 
Jan 1, 44, only authorized uniform 
retailers will be allowed to sell in- 
signia; must demand positive identi- 
fication of purchaser as author- 
ized wearer. 

Another War Dep’t move forbids 
censors to add notations to letters 
written by servicemen. There’s 
been epidemic of bright quips 
scrawled on censored letters lately. 
WD frowns on practice because it 
wastes time; “invades the privacy” 
of servicemen. 

Servicemen who have never voted 
because of poll tax should be in- 
formed Public Law 712 provides nce 
person in military service shall be 
required to pay “any poll or other 
tax” as a condition to voting in a 
Federal election. . . Western Union 
asks regular patrons to telephone 
outgoing telegrams, accept phone 
delivery of incoming messages. 
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RELIGION—a Guide 


“T like to think of the life we live 
as a magnetic field, and of religion 
as a compass to guide us thru.”— 
Rev ARTHUR J CULLER, quoted in 
Democracy-in-Action. 


SALESMANSHIP 


“Now,” said the sales mgr of a 
large corporation, briskly, “I want 
to see the hands of those who can 
go out among your customers and 
get a great big order cancellation.” 
—Marcia Winn, Chicago Tribune. 


SCANDAL 

Scandal is a pet snake that comes 
home to bite its owner when it is 
fed up on the wicked outsider. 





“He has not learned the lesson of 


life who does not each day sur- 
‘mount a fear."—EMERSON ” ” ” “A 
little reflection makes a skeptic; a 
lot of reflection makes a believer.”— 


Louis PasTEuR ” ” ” “I criticise 


not by finding fault, but with a new 
creation.” —MICHELANGELO ~ 
“We must be willing to pay a price 
for freedom, for no price that is 
ever asked for it is half the cost 
of doing without it.”—H L MENCKEN. 


TAXES 


This conundrum, attributed to 
Mark Twain, was contributed last 
wk by a long-suffering taxpayer to 
the columns of the NY Herald- 
Tribune: 

“What is the difference between 
a taxidermist and a tax collector?” 

“The taxidermist takes your hide 
only.” 


VIEWPOINT 

A traveller from the well-wooded 
East. passing through a barren part 
of Nezth Dakota, got into conversa- 
tion with a rancher. “Nice view 
from here,” he said ingratiatingly, 
pointing to three trees in the dis- 
tance which broke the monotony of 
flat prairie. They were the only 
trees in sight. 


American Scene 


Romantic Riveter 
CassIE GILES 

My number is 25-5399. Don’s 
number is 0-563099. He wears his 
around his neck; Don’s a lieutenant 
in the Air Forces. Mine goes on a 
badge. I’m a number on the rivet 
line. We got married when Don was 
21 and I was 18, just before he 
went over. We’d known each other 
since we were kids. 


Probably nobody special ever 
heard of either of us. To the Gen- 
erals, Don’s just another guy to 
have in the right place at the right 
time. And the fellows who plan 
Liberator production see me in the 
same way. 

“Good evening, Mr Time Clock. 
Please tell Management that No 
25-5399 checked in promptly at 5 
P M.” 

Management, somewhere, will 
finally get the report, and doubt- 
less feel vaguely grateful in a nice 
impersonal way, to know No 25- 
5399 hauled itself out of bed again 
to keep a rivet gun riveting for 
another 8 hrs. 

This seemed sort of boring at 
first. Then one day I got an idea. 
Maybe it was because I was think- 
ing about Don, wondering where 
he was, if he had. enough to eat, 
and was there a warm place for him 
to sleep of nights, and who would 
mend his socks, and did it even 
matter. And I said a prayer about 
him: “We aren’t important, dear 
God, but we’re so awfully im- 
portant to each other. We’ve had 
such a little time together, and 





we're still so young, and we need 
each other. Please keep him safe 
and help us both. Amen.” 

And the thought came like a 
flash: “Why, these are really my 
Liberators—mine and Don’s. All 
the other people are just helping me 
keep Liberators on the move to 
where Don is.” 

Of course it was a wholly crazy 
idea. We are both nothing but 
country kids that went to school 
and Baptist Sunday School to- 
gether; and then .. . we got mar- 
ried, and it was the one thing that 
ever happened to me, outside the 
time when I was elected Football 
Queen in my Sophomore yr at high 
school. 

But as I put in my rivets, I began 
imagining that Management was 
working specially for me to keep 
my Liberators coming thru on 
time, so I could put the rivets in. 
And I imagined that all the other 
workers were there to help me with 
the riveting, and do all the thou- 
sand other jobs my Liberators 
would need before they got flying 
on the way to help Don. 

So when I punch the time clock 
nowadays I have a game. I just 
think, “Good Evening, Mr. Time 
Clock. Please instruct Management 
that No 25-5399 is on the job and 
wants materials kept moving to her 
without delay.” 

Since I’ve thought about the job 
in that way, I’ve really not been 
bored with riveting at all—Abridged 
from Plane Talk, 11-°43—h m Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 














The rancher slowly swept the un- 
obstructed horizon with a satisfied 
glance. Then he noticed the trees, 
and spat. “Yes,” he pronounced. 
“Pretty nice, except where them 
darned trees cut off the view.”— 
Read. 


WORKS—Thru Faith 

“Here” said Dr (Geo Washington) 
Carver, “is a blue—the lost blue of 
Egypt. Only in one other place in 
the world can they find that clay.” 


“How did you find it?” I asked. 

“I talked with God one morning 
and He led me to it. And when I 
had brought my friends and they 
had dug it up, they wanted to dig 
farther, but I said, ‘No need to dig 
farther. This is all there is. God 
told me.” And, sure enough, there 
was no more.”—GLENN CLARK, in his 
brochure, The Man Who Talks 
With Flowers. (Prof Clark, of Ma- 
calester College, regards the late 
Negro scientist as one of the great 
mystics of all time.) 
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FRROM 
esleryear 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 
WILsur L Cross 





As Gov of Conn, in 1936, WILBUR 
L Cross issued a Proclamation at 
the proverbial Harvest season, 
which bids fair to become an Amer- 
can wassic. We reprint it now at 
another and less tranquil Tnanks- 
giving time. 





Time out of mind at this turn of 
the seasons when the hardy oak 
leaves rustle in the wind and the 
frost gives a tang to the air and the 
dusk falls early and the friendly 
evenings lengthen under the heel of 
Orion, it has seemed good to our 
people to join together in praising 
the Creator and Preserver, who has 
brought us by a way that we did 
not know to the end of another 
year. In observance of this custom 
I appoint Thursday, the 26th of No- 
vember as a day of 

Public Thanksgiving 

for the blessings that have been 
our common lot and have placed 
our beloved State with the favored 
regions of earth—for all the crea- 
ture comforts: the yield of the soil 
that has fed us and the richer 
yield from labor of every kind that 
has sustained our lives—and for all 
those things, as dear as breath to 
the body, that quicken man’s faith 
in his manhood, that nourish and 
strengthen his spirit to do the great 
work still before him: for the 
brotherly word and act; for honor 
held above price; for steadfast 
courage and zeal in the long, long 
search after truth; for liberty and 
for justice freely granted by each to 
his fellow and so as freely enjoyed; 
and for the crowning glory and 
mercy of peace upon our land—that 
we may humbly take heart of these 
blessings as we gather once again 
with solemn and festive rites to 
keep our Harvest Home . 

Given under my hand and seal 
of the State at the Capitol, in Hart- 
jord, this 12th day of November, 
in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-siz, 
and of the indejfiendence of the 
United States the one hundred and 
sizty-first. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


A La plantation-owner carefully 
hoarded 10-gal of gasoline in a tin 
container, before rationing went 
into effect. One evening, in the 
dark of the moon, he entrusted the 
can to a faithful Negro servant, in- 
structing him to take the gasoline 
out back of the barn and bury it. 
An hr later, the servitor ret’d. 
“Ah’s done buried dat gasoline lak 
you tol’ me,” he reported, “What 
you-all wan’ me t’ do wid de empty 
can?”—Capper’s Weekly. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Col CarRLos P ROMULO 


(Col Romulo, a native of the 
Philippines is renowned as “The 
Last Man Off Bataan”. A few 
hrs before the surrender of 
our forces, he was ordered by 
Gen Wainwright to carry confi- 
dential dispatches to Gen Mac- 
Arthur, in Australia.) 

When finally I arrived in San 
Francisco, after a brief pause 
in Australia, I was dirty, bed- 
raggled, a pretty forlorn look- 
ing specimen. One of my first 
stops was at a drug store to re- 
plenish lost toilet articles. 

I requested shaving cream. 
“‘Where’s your tube?” the clerk 
asked. 

“Tube?” I 
“What tube?” 


The man looked down at me 
witheringly. “Chink” he said, 
“don’t you know there’s a war 
going on?” 


replied, puzzled. 








“Huh!” snorted a pompous indi- 
vidual at the zoo. “That’s not my 
idea of a penguin.” 

“Sorry, sir” said the attendant, 
apologetically, “but it’s probably 
the best the good Lord could do.”~ 


A bachelor was breakfasting in 
a restaurant when he saw an in- 
scription on an egg: “Should this 
meet the eye of some young man 
who wishes to marry a farmer’s 
daughter, age 18, write. . .” 

The bachelor wrote, and in a tew 
days received the following note: 

“Your letter came too late. I am 
married and have ‘our children.”— 
Reformatory Pillar. 


“Why did you go to Dr Frost?” 

“Well, Dr Gile had 10 to 1 on his 
door, and Dr Frost had 3 to 5. So 
I took the best odds I could get.”— 
Financial Post. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week... 


We are counseled to pay our 
taxes with a smile. And we'd 
love to; but out our way they in- 
sist on cash.—Wesleyan Christ- 
ian Advocate. 

“ » 

Another occasion for feeling 
definitely middle-aged is the dis- 
covery that Woodrow W Some- 
body has been decorated for 
gallantry in action—Sen Soaper. 


“ » 
Apparently the OPA promise 
of cheaper fruit was nothing but 
applesauce.—Dallas News. 
“ ” 

It’s a strange world. The pen- 
nies look like dimes. And for a 
dime nowadays, you get only 
about a cent’s worth.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 











Then there is the tale of the mess 
sergeant who. shouted to his pa- 
trons: “Go easy on that meat, men; 
those knives aren't expendable.” — 
Military Service News. 





